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your last letter; when his explanation was, that he had
been promised he should carry over the grant when he re-
turned to Ireland, and that his memorial was now in the
Treasury. Yet, when I had formerly begged leave to fol-
low this matter with Lord Treasurer only, In the form of
common soliciting, he was uneasy, and told me Lord
Treasurer had nothing at all to do with it : but that it was
a matter purely between the Queen and himself, as I have
told you In former letters ; which, however, I knew then to
be otherwise, from Lord Treasurer himself.1 So that all I
had left me to do was only the cold amusement of now and
then refreshing Lord Pembroke's memory, or giving the
Ministry, as I could find opportunity, good dispositions
toward the thing.

Upon this notice from Lord Pembroke, I immediately
went to Lord Wharton, which was the first attendance I
ever paid him.2 He was then in a great crowd; I told him
my business ; he said, he could not then discourse of It with
me, but would the next day. I guessed the meaning of
that, and saw the very person 3 I expected, just come from
him. Then I gave htm an account of my errand. I think
It not convenient to repeat here the particulars of his an-
swer; but the formal part was this: that he was not yet
properly Lord Lieutenant, until he was sworn ; that he ex-
pected the same application should be made to him, as had
been done to other Lord Lieutenants ; that he was very
well disposed, Sec. I took the boldness to begin answering
those objections, and designed to offer some reasons; but
he rose suddenly, turned off the discourse, and seemed in
haste ; so I was forced to take my leave.4 I had an inten-

. 94.

2  In ttie u Memoirs relating to that Change which happened in the
Queen's Ministry in the year 1710 M (" Prose Works," v, 381) Swift's
words on this point are still stronger: "It was the first time I ever
was in company with the Earl of Wharton."

3  Possibly the person was Thomas Brodrick (supra, p. 88, n, 2\ who
had a residence near London, and afterwards became a member of
the British House of Commons.

4  "He received me with sufficient coldness," says  Swift in the
" Memoirs * just quoted, " and answered the request I made in behalf
of the clergy with very poor and lame excuses which amounted to a
refusal."  The subsequent passages between Wharton and Swift, as
related in the " Memoirs/* were that on their being brought together
again through the intervention of Lord Somers, Wharton received
Swift in the same manner, that having heard that Swift was author ofrom Domrile from Geneva, on
